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THE SUMMER SEASON. 


The season of summer has now reached us, with all its 
richness and splendor; but it brings also that degree of 
heat which, as it regards our feelings at the time, we 
should like to dispense with. And yet even this degree 
of heat may be useful for many purposes. It teaches us, 
at least, that great and various and preponderating as are 
our blessings and our means of enjoyment, we are not 
without some alloy of our pleasures, and cannot claim an 
entire exemption from suffering. 

Many fruits of the earth are now in perfection; and the 
general appearance of the fields, gardens, orchards and 
forests is as rich and gorgeous as at any season of the 
year. The frost has not yet even approached the fields 
and fruits with its withering influence ; the cold and chill 
of spring have long since past, and left the earth to the 
full influence of heat for nearly two months. The robe 
which nature has now spread over its works is richly va- 
tiegated, and beautifully adorned. If one walks forth in 
the fields and pastures and meadows, all is redolent of 
beauty, and invigorating by its freshness. Ripe fruit, in 
moderate quantities, is said by the physician to be highly 
salutary. It is only unripe fruit, or when taken in great 
quantities, without animal food, that it operates injurious- 
'y on the human system. 

This is the season for particular attention to dairies; 
and the labor of females is in requisition, in this depart- 
ment of a farm. It requires attention and judgment as 
well as labor. It might raise a smile to say, that there 
was any great skill or art in this employment. But it isa 
fact, that there is a large portion of poor butter in our 
markets; which is owing to carelessness or ignorance. 
And it is as much against the interest of the seller, as the 
Pleasure of the buyer. Every experienced farmer (and 
farmeress) must know, that several things are necessary, to 
‘cure sweetness in thiscommon article. It is well known 
that the butter milk must be entirely excluded, and that a 
due quantity of the preserving ingredient be added. Clean 
vessels, in which it is kept, is also important. But one 
sential circumstance is generally disregarded, in small 

tries. The cream iskept toolong. Nothing can reme- 
ty this defect. ‘The best butter is made by churning the 
milk within twelve hours from the time it is taken from 
‘te cow, and while it is perfectly sweet. The finest butter 
p ‘Yer brought to our market is made of milk, soon after 

‘oming from the cow, at least within twelve hours, and 
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without previously separating the cream. But even in this 
case, the milk must be kept in a cool place, the butter- 
milk thoroughly worked off, the salt, clean, fine, and of 
sufficient quantity ; and the article kept from a warm at- 
mosphere till it is used.— American Magazine. 


Moral Tales. 

















A PEEVISH DAY AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 
‘©It is too bad, Rachel, to put me to all this trouble ; 


and you know I can hardly hold my head up !” 

Thus spoke Mrs. Smith, in a peevish voice, to a quiet 
looking domestic, who had been called up from the kitch- 
en to supply some unimportant omission in the breakfast 
table arrangement. 

Rachel looked hurt and rebuked, but made no reply. 

‘* How could you speak in that way to Rachel, Lucin- 
da?’ Mr. Smith said, as soon as the domestic had with- 
drawn. 

“If you felt just as I do, Mr. Smith, you would speak 
cross too!’ Mrs. Smish replied a little warmly.- ‘I feel 
just like.a rag; and my head aches as ifit would burst.” 

“T know you feel badly, and I am very sorry for it. 
But still I suppose it is as easy to speak kindly as harshly. 
Rachel is very attentive and obliging, and should be borne 
with in occasional omissions, which you, of course, know 
are not wilful.” ; 

‘“‘It is easy enough to preach,” retorted Mrs. Smith, 
whose temper, from bodily lassitude and pain, was in quite 
an irritable state. The reader will understand at least 
one of the reasons of this, when he. is told that the scene 
here presented occurred during the last oppressive week 
in August. 

Mr. Smith said no more. He saw that to do so would 
only be to provoke instead of quieting his wife's ill+hu- 
mor. The morning meal went by 4n silence, but little 
food passing the lips of either. How could it be when 
the thermometer was ninety-four, at eight o’clock in the 
morning, and the leaves upon the trees were as motionless 
as if displayed in a vacuum. Bodies and minds were re- 
laxed—and the one turned from food as the other did 
from thought—with an instinctive aversion. 

After Mr. Smith had left his home for his place of bu- 
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siness, Mrs. Smith went into her chamber, and threw her- 
self upon her bed, her head continuing to ache with great 
violence. It so happened that a week before, the cham- 
ber-maid had gone away sick, and all the duties of the 
household had, in consequence, devolved upon Rachel, 
herself not very well. Cheerfully, however, had she en- 
deavored to discharge these accumulating duties, and but 
for the unhappy, peevish state of mind in which Mrs. 
Smith indulged, would have discharged them without a 
murmuring thought. But as she was a faithful, conscien- 
tious woman, and withal, sensitive in her feelings, to be 
found fault with, worried her exceedingly. Of this, Mrs. 
Smith was well aware, and had until the Jatter part of the 
trying month of August, acted towards Rachel with con- 
sideration and forbearance. But the last week in August 
was too much for her. The sickness of the chamber- 
maid threw such heavy, duties upon Rachel; whose daily 
headaches and nervous relaxation of body were borne 
without a complaint, that their performance was almost 
impossible. Slight omissions, which were next to una- 
voidable, under the circumstances, became so annoying to 
Mrs. Smith, herself, as it has been seen, laboring under 
great bodily and mental prostration, that she could not 
bear them. 

‘She knows better, and she could do better, if she 
chose,” was rather an uncharitable comment often in- 
wardly made on the occurrence of some new trouble. 

After Mr. Smith had taken his departure on the morn- 
ing just referred to, Mrs. Smith went into her chamber, 
as has been seen, and threw herself languidly upon a bed, 
pressing her hands to her throbbing temples, as she did 
so, and murmuring, ‘‘I can’t live at this rate !”’ ; 

At the same time Rachel sat down in the kitchen the 
large waiter upon which she had ranged the dishes from 
the breakfast table, and then sinking into a chair, pressed 
one hand upon her forehead, and sat for more than a min- 
ute in troubled silence. It had been three days since she 
had received from Mrs. Smith a pleasant word, and the 
last remark, made to her a short time before, had been the 
unkindest of all. At another time, even all this would 
not have moved her—she could have perceived that Mrs. 
S. was not in a right state—that lassitude of body had 
produced a temporary infirmity of mind. But being her- 
self affected by the oppressive season almost as much as 
her mistress, she could not make these allowances. While 
still seated, the chamber bell was rung with a quick, start- 
ling jerk. - 

** What next?” grievously ejaculated Rachel, and then 
proceeded to obey the summons. 

‘* How could you leave my chamber in such a condi- 
tion as this?” was the salutation that met her ear, as she 
entered the presence of Mrs. Smith, who, half raised upon 
the bed, and leaning upon her hand, looked the very per- 
sonification of langor, peevishness and ill-humor. ‘ You 
had plenty of time while we were eating breakfast to have 
put things a little to rights.” 

To this Rachel made no reply, but turned away and 
went back into the kitchen. She had scarcely reached 
that spot, before the bell rang again, louder and quicker 
than before; but she did not answer it. In about three 
minutes it was jerked with an energy that snapped the 
wire, but Rachel wasimmoveable. Five minutes elapsed, 
and then Mrs. Smith fully aroused from the lethargy that 
had stolen over, came down with a quick, firm step. 

‘* What’s the reason you didn’t answer my bell? say ?” 
she asked, in a loud, angry voice. 

Rachel did not reply. 

** Do you hear me!” 

Rachel had never been so treated before; she had lived 
with Mrs. Smith for three years, and had rarely been found 
fault with. She-had been too strict in regard to the per- 
formance of her duty to leave much room for even a more 
exacting mistress to find fault; but, now, to be overtaken 
and sick, and to be chidden, rebuked, and angrily assail- 
ed, was more than she could well bear. She did not suf- 
fer herself to speak for some moments, and then her voice 
trembled, and the tears came out upon her cheeks. 

‘I wish you to get another in my place. I find I don’t 
suit you. My time will be up day after to-morrow.” 

«Very well!” was Mrs, Smith’s firm reply, as she 
turned away and left the kitchen. 

Here was trouble in good earnest. Often and often had 
Mrs. Smith said, during the past two or three yéars— 
“What should I do without Rachel?’ And now she had 
given notice that she was going to leave her, and under 
circumstances which made pride forbid a request to stay. 
Determined to act out her part with firmness and-decision, 
she dressed herself and went out, hot and oppressive as it 
was, and took her way to an intelligence office, where she 
paid the required fee, and directed a cook and chamber- 
maid to be sent to her. On the next morning, about ten 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








o’clock, an Irish git] came and offered herself as a cook, 
and was, after sundry questions and answers, engaged. 
So soon as this negotiation was settled, Rachel retired 
from the kitchen, leaving the new comer in full posses- 
sion. In half an hour she received her wages, and left in 
no very happy frame of mind, a home that had been for 
three years, until within a few days, a pleasant one. As 
for Mrs. Smith she was ready to go to bed sick ; but this 
was impracticable. Nancy, the new cook, had expressly 
stipulated that she was to have no duties unconnected 


&anding the thermometer raged above ninety, and the 
mosphere remained as sultry as air from a heated oven, 
Mrs. Smith was compe!led to arrange her chamber ,and 
parlors. By the time this was done, she was in a condi- 
tion to go to bed, and lie until dinner time. The arrival 
of this important period brought mew troubles and vexa- 
tions. Dinner was late by forty minutes, and then came 
on the table in a most abominable condition. A fine sur- 
loin was burned to a crisp. The tomatoes were smoked, 
and the potatoes watery. As if this was not enough to 
mar the pleasure of the dinner hour for a hungry husband, 
Mrs. Smith added thereto a distressed countenance and 
discouraging complaints. Nancy was grumbled at and 
scolded every time she had occasion to appear in the 
room, and her single attempt to excuse herself on account 
of not understanding the cook stove, was met by— 

** Do hush, will you! I’m out of all patience !” 

As to the latter part of the sentence, that was a needless 
waste of words. The condition of mind she described, 
was fully apparent. 

About three o’clock in the afternoon, just as Mrs. 
Smith had found a temporary relief from a troubled mind 
and a most intolerable head ache in sleep, a tap on the 
chamber-door awoke her, and there stood Nancy all equip- 
ped for going gut. 

“I find I won’t suit you, ma’am,” said Nancy, “‘ and so 
you must look out for another girl.” 

Having said this, she turned away and took her depar- 
ture, leaving Mrs. Smith in a state of mind, as it is said, 
‘more easily imagined than described.” 

‘Oh dear! what shall I do!’ at length broke from her 
lips as she burst into tears, and burying her face in the 
pillow, sobbed aloud. Already had she repented of her 
fretfulness and fault-finding temper, as displayed towards 
Rachel ; and could she have made a truce with pride, or 
silenced its whispers, would have sent for her well tried 
domestic, and endeavored to make all fair with her again. 
But under all the circumstances, this was now impossible. 
While yet undetermined how to act, the street bell rung, 
and she was compelled to attend the door, as she was now 
alone in the house. She found, on opening it, a rough 
lodking country girl, who asked if she was the lady who 
wanted a chambermaid. Any kind of help was better 
than none at all, and so Mrs. Smith asked the young wo- 
man to walk in. In treating with her in regard to her 
qualifications for the station she applied for, she discover- 
ed that she knew almost “ nothing at all about anything.” 
The stipulation that she was to be a doer-of-all-work-in- 
general, until a cook could be obtained, was readily 
agreed to, and then she was shown to her room in the at- 
tic, where she prepared herself for entering upon her 
duties. 

** Will you please ma’am, show me what you want me 
to do?” asked the new help, presenting herself before 
Mrs. Smith. 

‘*Go into the kitchen, Ellen, and see that the fire is 
made. Ill be down there, presently.” 

To be compelled to see after a new and ignorant ser- 
vant, and direct her in everything, just at so trying a sea- 
son of the year, and while her mind was “ all out of sorts,” ” 
was a severe trial for poor Mrs. Smith. She found that 
Ellen, as she had too good reason for believing, was total- 
ly unacquainted with kitchen work. She did not even 
know how to kindle a coal fire; nor could she manage 
the stove after Mrs. Smith had made the fire for her. All 
this did not in any way tend to make her less unhappy or 
more patient than before. On retiring for the night she 
had a: high fever, which continued unabated until morn- 
ing, when her husband found her really ill; so much so 
as to make the attendance of a doctor necessary. 

A change in the air had taken place during the night, 
and the temperature had fallen many degrees. This aid- 
ed the efforts 6f the physician, and enabled him so to 
adapt his remedies, as to speedily break the fever. But 
the ignorance and awkwardness of Ellen, apparent in her 
attempts to arrange her bed and chamber, so worried her 
mind, that she was near relapsing into her former feverish 
and excited state. The ,attendance of an elder maiden 
sister was just in time. All care was taken from her 
thoughts, and she had a chance. of recovering a more 
healthy tone of mind and body. During the next week, 
she knew little or nothing of how matters were progress- 
ing out of her own chamber. A new cook had been hired, 
of whom she was pleased to hear good accounts, although 
she had not seen her; and Ellen, under the mild and judi- 
cious instruction of her sister, had learned to make up a 
bed neatly, to sweep and dust in true style, and to perform 
all the little et ceteras of chamber work greatly to her 
satisfaction. She was, likewise, good-tempered, willing, 
and to all appearance strictly trustworthy. 

One morning, about a week after she had become too 
ill to keep up, she found herself so far recovered as to be 
able to go down stairs to breakfast. Everything upon the 
table she found arranged in the neatest style. The food 
was well cooked especially some tender rice cakes, of 
which she was very fond. 


with the kitchen. The consequence was, that notwijh- 


“Really, these are delicious!’ she said, as the finely 
flavored cakes almost melted in her mouth, “ And this 
coffee is just the thing! How fortunate we have been, to 
obtain so good a cook! I was afraid we should never be 
able to replace Rachel. But even she is equalled, if not 
surpassed.” 

‘ Still she does not surpass Rachel,” Mr. Smith said, a 
little gravely. ‘‘ Rachel was a treasure.” 

“Indeed she was. And I have been sorry enough I 
ever let her go,” returned Mrs. Smith. 

At that moment the new cook entered, with a plate of 
warm cakes. 

‘Rachel!’ ejaculated Mrs. Smith, letting her knife 
and fork fall. ‘* How do you do! I am glad tosee you! 
welcome home again !”” 

As she spoke quickly and earnestly, she held out her 
hand and grasped that of her old domestic warmly. Ra- 
chel could not speak, but as she left the room she put her 
apron to her eyes. Ilers were not the only ones dim with 
rising moisture. 

For at least a year to come, both Mrs. Smith and her 
excellent cook will have no cause to complain of each 
other. How they will get along during the last week of 
next August we cannot say, but hope the lesson they have 
both received, will teach them to bear and forbear. 








Narrative. 








ORIGINAL, 


MRS. GREENLOVE’S NARRATIVE. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


I promised, my young readers, to give you a slight de- 
scription of my house and my family; which promise I 
will now fulfil. ‘The former is a large, low building, situat- 
ed at the end of a long street, and apart from other dwel- 
lings. It was built at different times, and with reference 
to convenience rather than show. Hence it is very irreg- 
ular. An octagon room juts out on one side, with a ve- 
randah running all around it, and windows reaching to 
the floor, each one opening like a door; French windows 
they are called. On the other side, in an angle formed by 
a little wing, is a sheltered portico which the wind scarce- 
ly ever reaches, and here we always enter the house in 
winter. Some of the windows have a little screen of lat- 
tice work over them, and others are left free to admit the 
sun in all his warmth and brightness. There are a great 
many odd corners, projections and recesses, but they are 
all so hung and festooned about with vines, and filled up 
with flowering shrubs that many people stop to look ad- 
miringly at Greenlove Cattage, who pass the higher and 
more regular houses without notice. Then it is very 
comfortable inside. There is a snug little parlor for win- 
ter, and a large cool sitting room for summer, and a din- 
ing room pleasant at all times; a light airy kitchen, and 
several pretty bed-rooms. ‘There is a wide hall, and alow 
roofed back piazza, places where young people always 
love to get together, to play games, or talk, or read. I 
could tell you some stories of things that have happened 
in some of those places, and perhaps 1 will, one of those 
days. There is a pretty court yard in front, and a large 
garden back of the house ; and back of this is an orchard 
and a meadow in which last I pasture a horse and a cow, 
things very essential to country comfort. - 

But I will not detain you longer about the house, for I 
know you are in haste to be introduced to my two nieces. 
Laura Wells, the eldest, is a sister’s daughter, and she 
was brought to me at twelve years old. She had lost her 
parents about two years before, and from that time had 
been left to run almost wild. She had that union of tem- 
perament which physiologists call the sanguine-nervous, 
and which disposes to extreme activity both of body and 
mind. She was-a beautiful child; with a clear, carmine 
complexion, bright auburn hair, and a plump little figure, 
but as wild and untameable as a deer of the woods. She 
had no idea of control, and yielded to every impulse of 
feeling or passion. She would make the house ring with 
laughter, when there was nothing in the world to laugh 
at; she would sing in a clear voice by the hour, unless 
something happened to cross her; when she would sit 
down and cry as if her heart would break ; and then, all 
of a sudden, she would dry up her tears, and begin to 
laugh and sing again. She never walked soberly like oth- 
er people, she was always dancing, or flying about, unless 
she got hold ef an interesting story, and then, nothing 
could move her from her seat, until it was finished. She 
disliked work, and seldom finished anything she was set 
about, and if she did, the latter part was always done so 
hurriedly and ill, that it had to be done over again. 

What was I to do with such a wild, wilful girl. I real- 
ly loved and pitied her, but I could not think of having 
my sober, orderly house turned topsy-turvy by such a 
harum-scarum chit; neither could I think of having her 
grow up with such disorderly, useless habits. I tried shut- 
ting her up in a dark closet, tying her to the bed-post, 
and making her go without her meals, when she did not 
act to please me, but I soon saw this was not going to an- 
swer ; it made her worse instead of better. She did not 
mind scolding either, but would always make fun of it, or 
have a fit of the sulks, just as she happened to feel; so I 
thought it but wise to try some other mode. According- 
ly, I said to her one day as we sat down to work together, 
very seriously and tenderly, for I really felt so; ‘“‘ My 
dear Laura, I am to be in the place of your mother; I am 





what a blessing it is to a young girlto havea nii' 
protect her from injury from others, and to assist her to 
form good habits, such as will make her happy, and use- 
ful, and respectable through life. God has made this my 
duty with regard to you, and 1 hope I shall be enabled to 
perform it faithfully ; but you must do your part. I hope 
in time to make you love me, but you must submit to my 
authority ; this I shall insist upon. We cannot get alon 
a step without it; and you may rest assured you will find 
it the best and the happiest way. Now sit with me and 
sew steadily for an hour, and do your sewing well.” 
Though Laura did not mind a scolding, there was some. 
thing in this firm but gentle appeal, and this clear, decid. 
ed direction, that touched and controlled her. I believe 
she had never sat still so long at a time before; but she 
persevered to the end of the hour; and the last stitch was 
taken as neatly and carefully as the first. When I praised 
her work, and gave her a new silver thimble, her eyes 
glistened, and her cheeks glowed with pleasure. I now 
found I had hit upon the right course. Firmness united 
with affection and encouragement, gradually wrought a 
wonderful change in the habits of this wild, yet very ca- 
pable girl. By always associating obedience with kind. 
ness and pleasure, and by letting some little gratification 
follow in the rear of useful exertion; 1 was enabled to 
turn this energy and activity into proper channels; chan. 
nels'that will scatter greenness and flowers along her path 
of life, instead of the weeds and briars which once threat- 
ened to choke and deform it. 

Do not think, however, that these good habits were 
formed without much patience and. perseverance on my 
part, and a frequent reefing of the sails on hers. Many 
were the pranks into which her extravagant spirits led 
her, and which brought her into serious trouble, where 
she intended nothing but innocent mirth. I recollect one 
afternoon she went with a companien to the dressmaker’s 
to have a cloak fitted. She was to assist in sewing the 
seams, while the lining was being wadded ; but instead of 
attending to the business in hand, they all three, at Lau- 
ra’s suggestion, spent the afternoon in preparing for a lit. 
tle masquerade frolic in the evening. It was at a season 
of the year when the town was usually frequented by a 
small company of Indians, who sold baskets and brooms to 
the people of the village. Adjoining the dressmaker's 
room was the loft of a store, where many of these articles 
were stowed away. As soon as it was dark, the three 
girls who had previously blackened their faces with burnt 
coke, and wetted their hair to make it hang straight about 
their shoulders, wrapped themselves in Dutch blankets, 
Indian fashion, and each tying an old hat upon her head, 
and taking a basket and a couple of brooms upon their 
arms, they sallied forth to try if they could deceive the 
neighbors in making them think they were squaws. They 
had been in extravagant spirits while they were disguising 
themselves, and planning how they should carry on their 
joke; and when they came to the door of Deacon Pierce's 
kitchen, they had to stand some time to sober their faces 
before they entered. Mrs. Pierce was in the kitchen; but 
by keeping in the shadow of the room, and mumbling 
their words in a low tone of voice, they succeeded in con- 
pletely deceiving her. She bought some of their ware, 
and gave them dough-nuts and cheese. 

At the next house they.were not so successful. They 
excited suspicion at first by refusing to drink cider which 
was offered them; yet they sold some baskets and were 
turning to go away, when Laura gave a titter. A young 
man was present who instantly ealled out, “‘ 'That’s Laura 
Wells!” The girls started and run, throwing down a lit- 
tle child, and upsetting a table covered with crockery 
ware; followed by the young gentleman bent upon find- 
ing out who they were. It was dark, but two of the frol- 
ickers succeeded in reaching home safely. Not so Lav 
ra. She was behind the others, and in passing over 4 
bridge stumbled and fell into a deep brook which ran be- 
tween the high banks. Her fall was not perceived by the 
others, and as the road divided at that place, and she did 
not overtake them, they thought she had gone directly 
home. Laura was stunned by the fall, but as she lay 
where her head was not under water, she did not drown. 
It must have been an hour after she fell, and so late in the 
evening that I began to be very much concerned about 
her, when she entered the door, pale and chilled, and drip- 
ping with water. She had thrown off her Indian accov- 
trements, and was without bonnet or shawl. 

Laura never attempted to conceal a fault. She told me 
at once how it had all happened; but before she had fin- 
ished her account, she was taken with a severe chill, and 
forced to go to bed. A long fit of sickness followed; the 
first illness she had ever known. Sickness is generally 4 
great calamity, but it is sometimes a real blessing ; it wat 
so in Laura’s case, for it did her good in many ways. 
Before this time, I think she had no sense of her accoun- 
tability to God, and her dependence on him. Her great 
danger at the time of her fall, and afterwards in her fe 
ver, showed her the uncertainty of life and health, while 

her safe recovery filled her with gratitude. She did not 
profess to have met with a change of heart, but I think 
principles were implanted at that time, which have had 
great influence upon her character since. I thought Lau- 
ra’s lesson had been sufficient for her, and IT spoke not a 
word of blame, but nursed her through her sickness with 
tenderness and care. This touched her exceedingly ; and 
her childish fondness for me deepened into affection and 
respect. This was a great point gained both.for her and 
for me, for where people live together in the same family, 
particularly as parent and child, both happiness and 





your mother, now. Did you ever think, my dear child, 


goodness depend upon love. R. @. 
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Morality. 


j THE FLOWER BED, OR CONSCIENCE. 


“Tt seems as if they never would come up,” said Emi- 
ly, as she stood bending over a little plat of black earth. 
«| planted them four days ago, and there is not a sign of 
agreen leaf yet. I mean to open the earth, and see if 
they have begun to grow.” 

So saying, she took up astick, which lay on the ground 
near by, and was about to search for her seeds, when her 
attention was arrested by the gardener, who was weeding 
at some little distance, calling out, 

“ You will stop their coming up entirely, if you open 
the earth. You must have patience, and it will not be 
long before you will see the green leaves.” 

‘“‘T have waited four whole days already,” said Emily, 
‘and I have watered the ground, and tried to keep the 
worms away. And nowI want to see the flowers bloom.” 

« All in good time,” said the gardener, “that is if you 
are willing to wait a little while. But if you rake the 
earth open, with your stick, the seeds which you have 
planted will not be likely to produce any flowers at all.” 

Emily was not a conceited child. She did not, as some 
children appear to, think she knew better than anybody 
else, so she laid down the stick, and walked away from 
the piece of ground, which her father had given her for a 
flower-bed. She was very fond of flowers, and the time 
which had passed since she had planted her seeds seemed 
very long to her. 

As she left her own cheerless looking plat, her eye sud- 
denly fell upon her brother’s little garden, which having 
been early planted was now cover:d with beautiful and 
fragrant blossoms. Emily stopped some time to examine 
and admire them, and then a wish arose in her mind, that 
one or two of the flourishing roots might be removed to 
her own bed. 

‘I don’t believe,” thought she, ‘that George would 
care if I took away a few now. He has so many he would 
hardly miss them, and I can tell him all about it when he 
comes home from uncle Sherman’s.” 

But just as she was resolving to take up some of the 
roots, a still small voice warned her to forbear. ‘‘ You 
have no right,” it said, ‘‘to trouble your brother’s property 
without his knowledge and consent.” And from whence 
came that still small voice? No one stood near the little 
girl. ‘The gardener had removed to such a distance, that 
to have made her hear, he would have been obliged to call 
very loud. It was a bosom friend, a monitor within, 
which whispered softly in Emily’s ear, and the same 
friend which often whispers softly in the ear of every liv- 
ing child, And Emily listened to and heeded the voice; 
saying in her mind, “ Yes, I see it is wrong, and I will 
not touch one of the roots,’’ and then her friendly moni- 
tor became quiet and satisfied. And the little girl too be- 
gan to lose all desire to possess her brother’s flowers, and 
to enjoy seeing them blooming in his own garden. Ifshe 
had yielded to the temptation, and transplanted the roots, 
the voice of her faithful friend would have been sad and 
reproachful, and she herself would have been restless and 
unhappy. Now both were peaceful, and each was satis- 
fied with the other. 

No doubt the little readers of this story have before this, 
found out the name of Emily’s watchful friend. I almost 
seem to hear some little boy or girl say aloud, in an earn- 
est tone, O, I know! it is conscrEeNcE. 

Yes, it is conscience. And how thankful ought every 
child to be, for so true and faithful a guardian. And how 
careful should we all be never to disregard its warnings. 
Itis one of our Heavenly Father’s most valuable gifts, 
and as such we should listen with reverence to its remon- 
strances, and cheerfully do its bidding. An enlightened 
conscience is next to the teachings of the divine Spirit, the 
surest guide of the soul to its rest in heaven.— Watchman. 
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TRUSTING AN INDIAN CHIEF. 


Or, Conripence RETURNED. 


One of the first settlers in Western New-York, was 
Judge W , who established himself at Whitestown, 
about four miles from Utica. He brought his family with 
him, among whom was a widowed daughter with an only 
child, a fine boy of about four years of age. You will 
recollect that the country around was an unbroken forest, 
and this was the domain of the savage tribes. 

Judge W. saw the necessity of keeping on good terms 
with the Indians, for as he was nearly alone, he was com- 
pletely at their mercy. Accordingly he took every oppor- 
tunity to assure them of his kindly feeling, and to secure 
their good will in return. Several of the Chiefs came to 
see him, and all appeared pacific. But there was one 
thing that troubled him, an aged chief of the Seneca tribe, 
and one of great influence, who resided at the distance of 
a dozen miles, had not yet been to see him, nor could he 
ascertain the views and feelings of the sachem in respect 
to his settlement in that region. At last he sent hima 
message, and the answer was that the chief would visit 

im on the morrow. 

True to his appointment, the sachem came; Judge W. 
received him with remarks of respect, and introduced his 
wife, his daughter and little boy. The interview that 
followed was interesting. Upon its results, the Judge 
sal convinced his security might depend, and he was 

fru: » -Xceedingly anxious to make a favorable im- 
ression upon the distinguished chief. He expressed his 
€sire to settle in the country, to live on terms of amity 











and good fellowship with the Indians, and to be useful to 
them by introducing among them the arts of civilization. 

The chief heard him out, and then said, ‘ Brother, you 
ask much and you promise much. What pledge can you 
give of your faith?’ ‘The honor of a man that never 
knew deception.’ was the reply. 

‘The white man’s word may be good to the white man, 
yet it is but the wind when spoken to the Indian,’ said the 
sachem. 

‘I have put my life in your hands,’ said the Judge, ‘is 
not that an evidence of my good intention? I have placed 
confidence in the Indian, and will not believe that he will 
abuse or betray the trust that is thus reposed.’ 

‘So much is well,’ replied the chief, ‘the Indian will. 
repay confidence with confidence ; if you will trust him, 
he will trust you. 

‘Let this boy go with me to my wigwam, I will bring 
him back in three days with my answer !’ 

If an arrow had pierced the bosom of the mother, she 


could not have felt a deeper pang than went to her heart, " to pray, perhaps you will say. You are right; he did love 


as the Indian made this proposal. She sprang forward, 
and running to the boy, who stood at the side of the sachem 
looking into his face with pleased wonder and admiration, 
she encircled him in her arms and pressing him to her 
bosom, was about to fly from the room. A gloomy and 
omnious frown came over the sachem’s brow, but he did 
not speak. 

But not so with Judge W. He knew that the success 
of their enterprise, the lives of his family, depended upon 
the decision of a moment. 

‘Stay, stay, my daughter,’ said he. ‘ Bring back the 
boy, I beseech you. He is not more to you than to me. 
I would not risk a hair of his head. But, my child, he 
must go with the chief. Ged will watch over him. He 
will be as safe in the sachem’s wigwam, as beneath our 
own roof, and in your arms.’ 

The agonized mother hesitated for a moment ; she then 
slowly returned, placing the boy upon the knee of the chief, 
and kneeling at his feet, burst into a flood of tears. The 
gloom passed from the sachem’s brow, but he said not a 
word. He arose, and departed. 

I shall not attempt to describe the agony of the mother 
for the three ensuing days. She was agitated by contend- 
ing hopes and fears. In the night she awoke from sleep, 
seeming to hear the screams of her child calling on its 
mother for help! But the time wore slowly away—and 
the third day came. How slowly did the hours pass! The 
morning waned away; noon arrived; yet the sachem 
came not. There was a gloom over the whole household. 
The mother was pale and silent. Judge W. walked the 
floor to and fro, going every few minutes to the door, and 
looking through the opening in the forest towards the sa- 
chem’s abode. 

At last, as the rays of the setting sun were thrown upon 
the tops of the trees around, thé eagle feathers of the 
chief were seen dancing above the bushes in the distance. 
He advanced rapidly, and the little boy was at his side. 
He was gaily attired as a young chief—his feet being 
dressed in moccasins: a fine beaver skin was on his 
shoulders, and eagle’s feathers were stuck in his hair. 
He was in excellent spirits, and so proud was he of his 
honors that he seemed two inches taller than he was be- 
fore. He was soon in his mother’s arms, and in that 
brief minute she seemed to pass from death to life. It 
was a happy meeting—too happy for me to describe. ‘ The 
white man has conquered !’ said the sachem! ‘ hereafter 
let us be friends. You have trusted an Indian, he will 
repay you with confidence and friendship.’ 

He was as good as his word, and Judge W. lived for 
many years in peace with the Indian tribes, and succeeded 
in laying the foundation of a flourishing and prosperous 
community. 











The observance of May day is a very ancient affair.— 
The sports, games, processions, &c. of May day had be- 
come so engrossing and exciting in England, that the Par- 
liament in 1644 suppressed them by special act. ‘‘ May 
poles were in those days brought home from the woods 
by a team of from twenty to forty oxen, each having its 
horns garlanded with flowers, with which, as well as with 


| branches, flags and streamers, the pole itself was profusely 


wreathed and decked. When it was raised up, the ground 
was strewed with flowers, and the dance commenced.” 

In America, in the country towns, the day is often cor- 
dially and happily saluted by little bands of juveniles, who 
ramble over the fields and groves for the early flowers; 
crown a queen, and dance a ring; a faint yet pure ex- 
pression of the joyfulness of youth, as well as of the beau- 
ty and brevity of Flora’s power. 

In Boston, repeated attempts have been made to cele- 
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brate May day; but the weather has generally been too 
chilly or rainy for the Misses to have their processions 
and dances. The Fourth of July has therefore been the 
occasion which they have improved for that purpose, and 
an inclosure on the Public Garden has been the scene 
where they have enjoyed their favorite amusement. 








Religion. 


A CHAPTER AT NIGHT. 


T had one of the nicest little boys in a class of mine in 
a Sunday School, some six or seven years ago, that you 
ever saw in your lives! He was a smart little boy, he was 
a quiet little boy, he was a kind little boy, and a patient 
little boy; so I think we are fairly entitled to call him a 
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i good little boy. If he was a good little boy, of course he 


must have loved the Holy Bible, and he must have loved 


the Bible, and he did love to pray; and I will tell you a 
little story about him, which will prove that he deserves 
all I have said of him. 

One evening, when the servant was putting the little boy 
to bed, (he was at this time perhaps five or six years old,) 
she said to him, ‘‘ Your ma is out to-night, so that you will 


| have to go to bed without having a chapter read to you ;”” 


for it was his mamma’s good custom to read to her little 
boy every night a chapter in the Bible, and then to pray 
with him. But the little boy had no idea of going to bed 


| without having his chapter read to him, and so he said, 





- dear little son. 
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“Ts pa down stairs?” ‘‘ Yes,” said the girl. ‘ Well,’’ 
said he, “‘ just go, if you please, and ask him to come up 
tome.” His father soon came to him. ‘ Pa,” said he, 
“* ma is gone out to-night, and I have no one to read a 
chapter to me; will you be so kind as to read me one, 
pa?” The father took the ‘ Holy Bible, book divine,” 
and read him a chapter ; but this dear little boy was not 
satisfied yet; ‘‘ Pa,” says he, ‘will you not pray with me?” 
What parent could be unmoved at such a request? Cer- 
tainly not the kind hearted papa who was blessed with this 
He did pray with the child. 

When his mother came home, the little boy said, “ O, 
mother! father read the Bible to me, and then he made 
such a beautiful prayer! Now, mother, do you not think 
we might have ramiLy PRAYER?” The mother was much 
affected, and she loved her little son more than ever. 

Now, my children, let us all try to love the Bible and 
prayer, as this sweet little boy did. 








Benevolence. 








THE HINDOO SCHOLAR. 


How happy is the condition of little girls in a Christian 
land, compared with their state among the heathen! The 
laws of the Hindoos declare, that it is not proper for fe- 
males to learn to read, and they are mostly left to grow 
up in ignorance. When a missionary offered to begin a 
school. for the young, in a Hindoo village, some of the 
people said he might set up one for the boys. He then 
told them he was willing to set up one for the girls also; 
when a Hindoo replied, “‘ What have we to do for them ? 
let them remain as they are.” The missionary said, that 
they had souls as well as the men, and must be saved or 
lost forever. The Hindoo added, ‘“‘ They do not know 
how to go to heaven, then let them goto hell.” But since 
this shocking reply was given, many schools for females 
have been set up in India, and God has richly blessed the 
labors of the native teachers. Many pleasing accounts of 
the piety of Hindoo girls have been sent to us, and one 
of them will now be given. 

Pannachi was a lively little girl, with a smiling face, 


-and of simple manners. As her father had given up his 


idols, he brought her to a school to be taught. She was 
very diligent, and got on nicely in her learning. She 
took great delight in reading, and sometimes went to the 
missionary’s house, and, standing at his study door would 
make a courtesy, and with a pleasing smile on her face, 
used to say, ‘Good morning, sir,” which was almost all 
the English she knew. ‘To encourage the little learner 
he would lend her the Bible, or some other book, for her 
to take away with her to read. It was the practice of the 
missionary to have morning prayer with the school girls, 
to whom he explained, in a plain way, a few verses of the 
Scriptures. The girls who could read, took their books 
with them, and questions were asked to see if they under- 
stood what had been told them. Little Pannachi did not 
trifle and play, as many girls do when the Bible is read; 
but she looked at the missionary, and tried to make out 
what he was reading, so that she was able to answer the 
questions better than any other girl in the school. When 
the evening came, she was always glad to join in the 
prayers that were offered, and to hear the Scriptures again 
explained. One or two of the girls had to stay in the 
school-room, to take care of it, while the rest went to join 
in family prayer; but Pannachi, when it was her turn to 
stop behind, used to beg very hard that she also might be 
allowed to go. She said she did not like to lose any part 
of her instruction. 

One morning little Pannachi was taken ill; in the after- 
noon she became much worse ; at night she was in great 
danger; and at day-break, next morning, she was dying. 
When she was seized with the illness she seemed afraid, 
hut soon became calm. Turning to her schooimistress, 
she said, “‘ Do not be troubled about me; I am not afraid; 
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the Lord lives, and I'trust in him.’* As Pannachi ap+ 
peared in great pain, she was asked how she felt, when 
she said’ she was trusting in the Lord Jesus; and added, 
“The Spirit of God’ is mighty in me.’”’ When the mis- 
tress saw her little; scholar close her eyes in death she 
wept, and said, ‘That was a dear child—a child that 
loved the Bible, and dearly loved the Saviour.” 


Editorial. 


“NO ONE WILL EVER KNOW IT.” 


BY J. ALDEN, D. D. 

“No one will. ever know it,” said Rafus. to Horace as he was 
persuading him to go with him by night to Mr. Rowley’s orchard 
forthe purpose of stealing some harvest apples. He did net 
call it stealing: Oh no: He would not be a thief. He'\would 
bnly take ‘a'few apples just to eat. Still he would take them 
without’ liberty, in the ‘night season, and the great argument 
used to induce’ Horace to go with him was that no one would 
evét know it. If that was not stealing, it would puzzle one to 
tell what stealing is. 

“If mother should find it out,” said Horace, “ she would feel 
very bad,” stopping as though he did not mean to go any fur- 
ther. 

“ Dont be a coward,” said, Rufus, “how can she ever find it 
out. Nobody has seen’ us come this way, and it will never be 
known unless we are fools|enough'to tell of ourselves.” 

Thus urged, Horace went on till they reached the orchard, 
which was more than half a mile distant. They came to the 
tree, and founda large number of apples fully ripe laymg on 
the ground beneath it. 

“ We have a right to take these,” whispered Rufus, “for they 
ate'on the ground.” But why did not the apples when on the 
ground belong'to Mr. Rowley, as much as when onthe tree; and 
why did Rufus proclaim his right to take them in a whisper? 

Horace ate an apple, and its taste was so delicious that he 
was glad that Rufus had persuaded him to come. 

The young thieves filled their pockets and hats with apples 
and set. out on their return. ‘Nobody will ever know it,” said 
Horace in quite a bold tone. 

No, never,” answered Rufus as boldly. Why did Horace 
make the remark? Because he felt troubled and was afraid he 
should ‘be found out, and’ wished to persuade himself that he 
should not be’found out. 

All this time the boys had forgotten that there was One to 
whom the deed of darkness was known. They had forgotten 
that God saw them. 

Long before they reached home, however, this thought oc- 
curred to Horace. and it caused his heart to beat faster and 
increased his fear. He looked behind him and thought he saw 
something moving after him in the darkness. He set outon a 
run, and this frightened Rufus and led him to run also, They 
had to cross. a-small stream on their way. It was too wide for 
them to ‘leap! over and too déep and muddy to wade through. 
A long pole was laid across from bank to bank, and to cross on 
it tequired great care. Horace came to it first, and had not 
got half ‘across when he fell into the water. Rufus came after 
him and got nearly over when he slipped off and went in also. 
The water was about three feet deep and their feet sank nearly 
a foot into the muddy bottom; so they were nearly up to their 
shouiders in the water. They got out as well as they. could, 
and as they saw and heard no pursuer they sat down to let some 
of:the water run off from theirclothes. They began by blaming 

one another for their troubles; but as that did not dry their 
clothes or help the matter in any way, they ceased quarrelling 
and began to consider what was to be done. 

“ What are you going to tell your folks about your clothes ?” 
said Rufus. 

“dont know; I wish we hadn’t gone.” 

“ So do I, but seeing it cant be helped now, we had better 
contrive some story, and stick to it, else we shall be found’ out. 

« You said, if 1 would go, nobody could ever Know it.” 

« You said so too after you had got the apples; so that we 
are about even on that score.” 

“That was after it was all done and could not be helped.” 

“ Well it cant be helped now, so dont let us quarre] about it 
any more. It will be the right way to bring one another out.” 

They finally agreed to a story which they would tell, one 
which they thought would deceive their parents: They had got 
the details of their story all fixed and were rising to go home 
when they were startled by a voice close by them. “I shall 
tell your parents all about it, and save you from the guilt of lying 
to them.” 

At first they were very much frightened, thinking it was a 
spirit, but before many words were uttered they knew the voice. 
ft was that of an honest laborer who had been working ina 
neighboring village for some time, and shortened the distance 
home by cutting across the fields. He was barefoot, and hence 
drew near the boys without being heard. They knew it would 
be of no use to attempt to get him to keep their secret. ' So they 
sat down again and were silent fora long time. They liad no 
appetite for the apples they had stolen. ‘They threw ‘them into 
the stream and slowly and sadly went toward’ their homes. “On 
the ‘way their thouglits were somewhat different. Riiflis was 
endeavoring to devise some means of escaping a flogging. 
Horace’s thoughts were of such a character that he resolved 
he would tell his parents himself, and submit to whatever pun- 
ishment they should see fit to inflict, fully purposing in his heart 

















never to transgress in like manner again. When he had come 
to this resolution he felt better. After he had got to bed, he 
was led to resolve that hé would confess his fault to the owner 
of the orchard, and he felt still better after he had fully formed 
that resolution. Then he felt thankful that he had been pre- 
vented from telling his parents a lie, by the remark of the laborer 
above mentioned. He felt, however, that he had incurred the 
guilt of lying by the resolution he had formed in relation to the 
matter. This led him to think of his guilt in the whole matter 
in the sight of God, and he did not close his eyes till he had 
risen and kneeled by his bedside and earnestly sought forgive- 
ness of God. 





A STRIKING CONTRAST. 


Some years since a whale-ship sailed from F’. in Massachusetts 
for the Pacific ocean. During the voyage she put into a port in 
one of the islands to obtain refreshments. The nations were 
ferocious savages, against whom the Captain did not sufficiently 
guard. A.considerable number having got on. board, at a con- 
certed: signal, the chief and his associates sprung to get the 
whale-spades, harpoons, and other weapons, to accomplish their 
purpose in capturing the ship. The Captain and crew seized 
the weapons also and a fierce conflict ensued. The Captain 
was the ‘first man killed, the second mate jumped overboard and 
was killed in the water, The remainder of the crew, save one 
or two massacred on deck, fled up the rigging or into the fore- 
castle; and the natives became masters of the deck, The first 
mate was soon after killed, while below in the forecastle, by the 
whale-spade being thrown down upon him, and the only sur- 
viving officer was the third mate, a brave and energetic young 
man of eighteen. He forced his way through various obstacles, 
and having gained the ¢abin, taking with him several of the 
crew he had found on his way,'commenced firing upon the na- 
tives. Numbers of them were killed and at last the ship was 
retaken after a bloody struggle. Her decks were covered with 
blood and with the mangled bodies of those killed in the con- 
flict. 

Such was the scene that transpired on board that ship in the 
year 1834. It was ascene of almost unparalleled suffering. With 
what anxiety the seamen, who had escaped into the rigging, 
witnessed the fierce and bloody conflict going on below! And 
what their dismay when they saw the natives-in triumphant pos- 
session uf the deck! And what musthave been the distressing 
anxiety of those below as they heard the savage natives glory- 
ing, by discordant yells, over the capture of the ship? And 
what scenes of horror were those which followed, and by: which 
the ship was recaptured. How plentifully flowed human blood 
and what a dreadful waste of human life! 

But look at that same ship in 1844, for a strikingly different 
scene. She is spreading ‘her white wings once mure tor the 
Pacific. A few weeks out of port, the Captain under a deep 
sense of his obligations and responsibility, calis the officers of the 
ship into the cabin and pours out his heart in affectionate ad- 
monitions respecting the welfare of their souls. ‘’Ihey were 
taken all aback,” suid a narrator, and deeply affected by the 
spirit of God concurring with the Captain’s appeals, they all 
wept togettier, while the Captain poured out his heart in prayer 
with and for them. The same scéne was repeated in the fore- 
castle with the seamen and by the grace of God a precious re- 
vival was the result. 

What'a contrast in the two scenes now described on board 
the same'ship! Where the horrid yells of savages had been 
heard was now heard the voice of prayer. Where blood had 
so freely flowed, now freely flowed the tears of godly sorrow for 


‘sin. Where the dreadful weapons of death had been so effect- 


ually used, there were now used the weapons of prayer and the 
word of God, no less effectual. Men had, in that ship, consulted 
how they should shed blood and put their foes to death. Now 
they consulted how they should promote their best welfare and 
how they should save the soul from everlasting death. Once 
there had been heard the horrid sounds of men in desperate and 
bloody conflict with each other. Now are heard the sweet 
sounds of songs of praise and language of prayer. That cabin, 
that forecastle, that deck, the blood-stains are washed out, the 
bloody battle has passed away, the men that are there are men 
of peace and love, of prayer and praise. 

Look on these two scenes! The one how odious, awful and 
repulsive! The other how lovely and how attractive! 

What scenes of guilt, shame, and suffering have occurred on 
board of ships! How many tears, how many curses and impre- 
cations, what spilling of blood, how many sighs and ‘groans of 
woe! 

But the facts now stated show us that such scenes may be 
chatiged into those of prayer and praise and peace and love. 
“The abundance of the sea shall be converted unto him.” Then 
shall the ship be a floating temple of God, and no more shall be 
repeated the scenes that have been so odious to the Most High, 
and so full of guilt and woe to man! 


“BOOKS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN” 


x. 








Four volumes of beautiful little books, with, pictures, have | 


been put into our hands; and if we had any young children, we 
should take pleasure in seeing how pleased they would be with 
them for presents. Perhaps we shall send them to some of our 
grand-children—and if any of our parental readers wish to do 
a similar act ¥6 any of their young friends, they can ‘find the 
books for sale at the Tract Depository, No. 28 Cornhill, 
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ANECDOTE OF A MOUSE. 


In the year 1817, says Dr. Cramer, one evening in the month 
of December, as a few officers on board of a British man-of-wa; 
lying in the harbor, off Portsmouth, were seated round the fire 
of the gun-room, one of them began to play a plaintive air on the 
violin; when a mouse, apparently frantic, made its appearance 
on the centre of the deck. The strange gestures of the little 
animal strongly excited the attention of the officers, who, with 
one consent, agreed to suffer it to continue its singular actions 
unmolested. Its exertions now appeared to be greater e 
moment; it shook its head, leaped about the table, and exhibiteg 
signs of the most ecstatic delight. It was observed that, in 
poppin to the gradation of the tones to the soft point, the 
feelings of the animal seemed depressed, and vice versa. After 
performing actions which an animal so diminutive would at firs, 
seem incapable of, the little creature, to the astonishment of the 
delighted spectators, suddenly fell down, and expired without 
evincing any symptom of pain. 





INGENIOUS TEST. 


A few days ago, a merchant in prosecuting his morning tour 
in the suburbs of Edinburgh, found a purse, containing a con- 
siderable sum of money. He observed a lady at a distance. 
who he thought would be the loser. Determined to be correct, 
he fell upon a/strange, yet ingenious plan, He resolved to act 
the part of a “ poor distressed tradesman,” and boldly went for- 
ward, hat in hand, and asked alms. This was answered with 
a polite “Go away—I have nothing to give you.” The man 
however persisting in his entreaties, would not go until he had 
relief for his famishing wife and children. The lady at last con- 
descended ; but to her dismay, found that her wherewith was 
gone. The merchant, now satisfied that he was correct, with a 
polite bow, returned the purse, with an advice that in future she 
should be more generous to the distressed and destitute.— Euin- 
burg paper. 





TAKES TWO TO MAKE A SLANDER. 


“ My dear friend, that man has been talking about you again! 
He has been telling some of the awfullest lies you ever heard. 
Why he railed about you for an hour !” 

“ And you heard it all, did you?” 

“Ten.” 

“Well, after this, just bear in mind that it takes two to make 
a slander—one to tell—and one to listen to it.” 





Smetiine.—An old man and a dashing young one conversing, 
the young one, to show his penetration and discernment in the 
subject they were talking about, said he could smell a rat as far 
as anybody. “So I should suppose,” said the old-man, “ by the 
length of your whiskers !” 





Tue Wisr.—There are but two classes of the wise; the 
men who serve God, because they have found him; and the men 
who seek him, because they have found him not. All others 
may say, “Is there not a lie in my right hand ?”’— Rev. R. Cecil. 


_ Stranez Fancy.—A coachman in England was lately kiss- 
ing his favorite horse, when the animal, wishing to return the 
kindness ten-fold, bit off his nose and swallowed it. Moral,— 
be careful what you kiss. 





A Rum-suor Sien. A temperance man cried out to the 
keeper of a rum shop on seeing a drunken man’s heels fly up, 
before the door, “ Mister, your sign has fallen down !” 





PPA 


NeveER BE IDLE. If your hands cannot be usefully employed, 
attend to the cultivation of the mind. 








Poetry. 


THE AGED MAN’S COMFORTS. 


“ You are old, Father William, (the young man cried) 
The few locks that are left you, are gray ; 

You are hale, Father William, a hearty old man; 
Now tell me the reason I pray !” 


“In the days of my youth, (Father William replied), 
I remembered that youth would fly fast, 

And abus’d not my health nor my vigor at first, 
That I never might need them at last.” 


“You are old, Father William (the young man cried), 
And pleasures with youth pass away ; 

And yet you lament not the days that are gone, 
Now tell me the reason I pray.” 


“In the days of my youth (Father William replied), 
I remembered that youth could not last; 

1 thought on the future, whatever I did, 
That I never might grieve for the past. 

“ You are old, Father William (the young man cried) 
And life must be hastening away ; 


You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death! 
Now tell me the reason I pray.” 








“T am cheerful, young man, (Father William replied) 
Let the cause thy attention engage ; 

In the days of my youth I remember’d my God, 
And he hath not forgotten my age.” 





SIMPLE AFFINITY. 
Some water and or 
One day had a broil, 
As down in a glass they were dropping, 
And would not unite, 
_. But continued to fight, 
Without any prospect of stopping. 
Some PeaR.asn o’etheard, 
And as quick as a word, Pa 
He jumped in the midst of the clashing, 


When all three agreed patio Semeey 
And united with speed, Boys, and 
And soap was created for washing. 9s, 
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